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WW II memories. 

My childhood in the Soviet Union. 
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Before I start, I’d like to thank your for inviting me here to share my childhood memories 
about the horrible time of the war and about suffering from anti-Semites horrific actions 
not only by Nazis, but people who were our neighbors. 

My name is Inessa Slootskin. I was born in, in Minsk, the capital of Byelorussia, 
part of the USSR - Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, “Indestructible union of free 
republics, joint forever by Greater Russia.” 

Belarus or Byelorussia (White Russia) is an ancient country. To the east lay the 
great empire of Russia with the Orthodox tradition, to the west was Catholic Poland. 
Byelorussia was alternately dominated by ether Poland or Russia. 

After their expulsion from Western Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the Jews had made their way to Poland, Ukraine, Lithuania, and Byelorussia. 
Over the next four centuries, Eastern Europe became the center of the Jewish world. 
Byelorussia had the densest concentration of Jews in the world. In the beginning, when 
these lands started their economic developments, there was a need for the enterprise 
and skills offered by the Jews. At first Jews prospered, but later jealousy and anti- 
Semitism aroused and Jews were restricted to certain areas, where they lived in poverty 
and in fear of periodic pogroms. Jews in Russia had hoped that the Socialist Revolution 
of 1917 will give them the same rights and opportunities, as other people had. They 
accepted the communist ideas wholeheartedly and participated in building of a new 
country. 

My father was a biology teacher and a school principal. He was Byelorussian, 
from a remote village. My mother was Jewish from Vitebsk. She was a history teacher. 
They got married after graduation from the University of Minsk, and worked in the same 
school. 


When I am saying that my mother was Jewish, I’d like to tell you a little bit more 
what it meant in the USSR. After the “Great Socialist Revolution” there was forbidden 
practicing of any religion: all churches and synagogues were closed. Many historical 
beautiful buildings were demolished or used for different purposes. So, the communist 
government stated that Jewish is a nationality. On birth certificates and passports after 
the persons name and date of birth was the nationality. And even though my mother’s 
family did not practice religion, and only my grandmother spoke Yiddish, they were, as 
all Jews, officially differentiated from the general population as being Jews. In spite of 
formal proclamation of equal rights by the Soviet government, the anti-Semitism was 
very strong among the general population and, also, on official level. 

The main goal and the motto of the Soviet government of the USSR from the 
very beginning was to dominate first all Europe, Asia, and the whole world. In the 
preparation for world expansion USSR build a huge military force. Stalin was competing 
with Hitler for dominant power. To conceal their military plans, and to have more time to 
prepare, the Soviet government has signed in September 1939 the “nonaqqression” pact 
with Germany. This Hitler-Stalin pact resulted in a new partition of Poland in which the 
Soviets regained control of western Byelorussia. On September 17, 1939 the Red Army 
advanced into the eastern half of Poland, and western Byelorussia and Ukraine were 



incorporated in Ukrainian and Byelorussian Soviet Republics. My parents were sent to 
work in Brest-Litovsk, on the very border with German new territory. 

We lived in one of the apartments in the school building where my parents 
worked. Life was normal for my family; nobody expected the horrible disaster of the 
world war. The population of Soviet republics was completely cut off from the outside 
world: no traveling abroad, no radio programs from foreign countries. People had no 
idea what the Nazis had planned for them. 

Operation Barbarossa began at first light on Sunday, June 22, 1941. 

I was 3 and a half years old. We were asleep when my nanny Zina, ran into my parents 
bedroom screaming: “Thunderstorm! Thunderstorm! Uncle Misha, shot down windows!” 
My father jumped out of the bed and looked outside: the sky was on fire, the roar of 
artillery and bombs’ explosions were deafening. “It is a war.” He hurriedly put on some 
clothes and, holding me in his arms, ran out of the door. My mother, my grandmother, 
and Zina were following him. Our family and many of our neighbors ran out on to the 
streets. There was total panic. Everybody headed towards East away from German 
border. But very soon, after just a few blocks we had to stop because now people were 
running in the opposite direction screaming “Germans! Germans are there!” So, there 
was no escape! 

The local Soviet authorities did not know that divisions of German army had arrived and 
were in train cars on the rail road station from the previous night. In spite of massive 
military force the Soviets accumulated on the border, Germans were able to bypass 
because of betrayal by locals. German officers were seen in town’s public places the 
previous knight, but people have been told that this is a delegation on official business. 

Russian air force was wiped out on the ground on the first day of fighting, and 
entire Russian units surrendered en masse. Minsk fell within a week and soon all 
territory incorporated into the Soviet Union since 1939 was occupied. The local people, 
Byelorussians and Polish, greeted the Germans with bread and salt. They have seen 
them as liberators from the soviet regime. At first the Nazis did not show their real 
intentions: they wanted local population to collaborate with them, and many did. 

I remember German soldiers placed their portable kitchen in the school yard and they 
were giving food to the hungry people who came by. Then I remember seeing out of the 
window how they brought a track of toys and were giving them to children on the streets. 

I was not allowed to go out and my mother later was telling me that those were the toys 
which were taken from Jewish homes, and people were killed or moved to ghettoes. 

The holocaust in Byelorussia was unique; in no other nation under German 
occupation did the inhabitants so willingly and enthusiastically visit such a degree of 
inhumanity upon their neighbors. Right after Germans came to town, one of our 
neighbors showed up in our flat as it was his own. He sat at the table and he was their 
independence. It was clear that my parents have to leave the place where the people 
new them. Even my parents were not Communist Party members, but they came from 
the USSR, and my mother and grand mother were Jewish. My mother changed her 
name to Bronia, and they forged her passport. The question was “Were to go?” 

In spite of the great number of Byelorussians, especially in the western part, was 
anti-communists and anti-Semites, but there also were good righteous people and my 
family was blessed to be friends with one of them. Mrs. Danilchik was a teacher in my 



father’s school. She lived by herself in one of the villages not too far from Brest. Mrs. 
Danilchik took us into her home, even though she was endangering her own life. Her 
home was located at the very end of the village, there were no houses close by, and her 
backyard was running straight into the forest. In the back of the house along the wall 
was a row of huge bushes of berries, and there was a little stool like a red mushroom. I 
remember myself sitting there, and I was sure that this is a very safe place. I had no 
doubt that if some strangers will come to the house, we all can hide there. I could not go 
outside a play with other kids, because I was different from them and as soon as they 
seen me, they would start chasing me yelling all kinds of obscenities and treats. 

My grandmother spoke with heavy Jewish accent, and if somebody would see 
my grandmother, or heard her talking, they would know right away who she was. So, 
she pretended to be mute. I did not suppose to be talking with her, only showing her 
something with my hands. 

It was dangerous to live in one place for a long time. Because of the war many 
people lost their homes and it was not unusual in these circumstances to move from one 
place to another. With Mrs. Danilchik’s help my family had to move several times to 
villages, where again nobody new who we were. 

The western part of Belarus has a maze of rivers and forests. In the spring 
marshes are flooded by the rivers and much of the northern and central areas are 
isolated. Given the wooded and marshy terrain, it was not uncommon for encircled 
Russian troops to disperse into the forests to avoid capture. From the autumn of 1941 
onwards many prisoners of war escaped from the camps and farms where they worked 
fled to the forests for fear of their lives. The armed resistance from among former Red 
Army soldiers emerged and partisans’ squads were organized. 

As soon as my father heard about partisans groups, he was trying to make a 
contact with them, knowing that it was crucial for our family’s chances of survival. But it 
was extremely difficult. If somebody would find out of his intention, we would be 
arrested and killed. And it almost happened; we were saved just by chance. One day a 
few black-uniformed Byelorussian policemen came to our house. They were notified by 
somebody about my father’s intentions, but after they checked my parent’s documents 
and conducted a search, they left. By this time my father already had a contact with 
partisans and the same night they came and moved us into a remote village, which 
served as partisan’s family camp. Partisan’s attachment had a permanent base in the 
forest with shelters built in the ground. My mother, grandmother and I were placed in a 
house with another family, and my father kissed us “Good by” and left with the partisans 
to fight Germans. I never have seen my father again: the next day a partisan came from 
the detachment to inform my mother that they killed her husband, as he intended to 
escape. Escape??? To where??? He made all affords to save our lives by coming 
here; it was only one place he new as save. It was absolutely devastating and not 
trustworthy. We did not see his body and did not know where he was buried. 

There is much evidence, that the Jews were by no means always welcomed by 
the Soviet partisans. Some were turned away or killed by anti-Semitic partisan groups. 
These facts were hidden by the soviets; even after the war it was not talked about what 
was happening. Thousands of survivors of the ghetto “liquidations” were slaughtered by 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian nationalist partisans. In Byelorussia Jews, who some how 
were able to escape from ghettoes, organized their own partisans attachment by the 



